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How Should the United Nations Progressively 
Establish International Law? 


Announcer: 

Tonight, we welcome you to 
Eugene, Oregon, the capital of the 
Nation’s lumber industry, where 
we are the guests of the Eugene 
Council on World Affairs and 
_ Radio Station KUGN. Our pro- 
_ gram originates from MacArthur 
_ Court on the beautiful campus of 
the University of Oregon. 

The people of Eugene are proud 
of their city, for it is representative 
of the best in Oregon. In Eugene, 
one lives and works in magnifi- 
cent surroundings.  Tree-lined 
| streets are found everywhere in 
| the city and inspiring views of 
the hills and mountains, forming 
| the outer reaches of the fertile 
| Willamette Valley, are the posses- 
| sion of every resident. 

Two and one half million acres 
| of Douglas fir, supporting 218 
saw-mills, is the chief foundation 
| of Eugene’s business pattern. Here, 
| too, is a great railroad center, and 
| a rich agricultural area, but sur- 
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rounded as they are by the won- 
ders of nature, the people of 
Eugene have a keen interest in 
world affairs, as is evidenced by 
this splendid audience of some 
5,000 people. 

Now, to preside over our discus- 
sion, in the absence of George V. 
Denny, Jr.,, is a distinguished 
Eugene citizen whom you have 
heard three times as a Town Meet- 
ing speaker, and who now steps to 
the role of guest moderator, the 
Honorable Wayne Morse, United 
States Senator from Oregon. Sena- 
tor Morse. (Applause.) 


Senator Morse: 

Ladies and gentlemen, tonight 
we ate happy to present from my 
hometown, beautiful Eugene, Ore- 
gon, this program of America’s 
popular Town Meeting of the Air. 
The question for discussion is 
“How Should the United Nations 
Progressively Establish Interna- 
tional Law?” 


In behalf of the citizens, not 
only of Eugene, but of the entire 
State of Oregon, I am honored 
to welcome America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air to our great state. 

This program tonight is being 
sponsored by the Eugene Council 
on World Affairs, an organization 
dedicated to arousing public inter- 
est in and understanding of the 
question of peace and war. 

If we ate to remain a nation 
of free people, our national polli- 
cies must result from the exercise 
of freedom of choice by all of our 
people. Our destiny hinges upon 
an enlightened public opinion put 
into action. 

As we approach this subject, to- 
night, of the United Nations and 
international law, let us not for- 
get that the fight for freedom in 
the world today is a fight for the 
right of liberty-loving people 
everywhere to exercise a freedom 
of choice at a free ballot box. It 
is a fight to preserve and protect 
the spiritual values of freedom 
inherent in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

It is a fight against all the polit- 
ical forms of totalitarianism and 
police state methods, as represented 
by the monster Siamese twins of 
communism and fascism. 

Freedom and peace are being 
jeopardized because the nations of 
the world have failed to develop 
a workable system of international 
law as a substitute for war. 

What is standing in the way of 
peace through international law? 


Is it the veto provisions of the 
United Nations? 

Is it the failure to establish ai 
international police force with 
which to enforce international 
law? 

Is it the fear of losing some of 
our sovereignty if we give fin 
jurisdiction to the world court ove 
all disputes? 

Or is it true that man by natur 
can’t live in peace and in thi 
atomic age is set on self-destruc 
tion? 

Four outstanding authoriti : 
honor us tonight in presenting 
some of their views on such he | 
tions relating to man’s destiny. 
Our first speaker tonight is Clar. 
ence Streit, president of Federal 
Union and editor of the magazine 
Freedom and Union, and ne 
stranger to Town Meeting. A: 
foreign correspondent in Rome at 
the time of Miussolini’s rise tc 
power, and in Geneva, when he 
covered the League of Nations, he 
witnessed during a ten-year perioc 
there, the peak and the decline 
of the League. It was then, } 
understand, Mr. Streit, that you 
wrote your famous book, Uvior 
Now. As a firm believer in the 
Federal Union idea, how do yot 
think the United Nations can pro. 
gressively establish internationa 
law? Mr. Streit. (Applause.) 


Mr. Streit: 


“How Can the United Nations 
Progressively Establish Interna 
tional Law?” Why, by the way we 
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. built the Union Pacific, the rail- 
_ toad which brought me across the 
_ continent to this discussion. 
_ didn’t build it from the east to 
, the coast. 
man wanted to go to the coast 
_ then as now. But that didn’t make 
_us begin the railroad only at the 
_ Pacific end and build it back to 


We 


Naturally, every wise 


where most of us actually were. 
No, we began at both ends and 


built it—as our fourth speaker, 
_ Judge Bosone, can testify, for she 


is from Utah—we built it from 
both ends to the middle, to the 


_ golden spike in Utah. 


That was common sense, and it 


applies to our problem tonight, 


for every wise man wants inter- 


‘national law established univer- 


sally. So all the other speakers 
here tonight apparently conclude 


| that we must confine ourselves 
now to establishing it through 


our most universal organization, 


the United Nations, whether by , 


changing its charter, as Mr. 
Cranston urges, or leaving change 
to custom, as Judge Bosone pre- 
fers. Yet all we've really got in 
the United Nations is a toehold— 
an even weaker toehold than we 
had on the coast when we started 
the Union Pacific. That, too, was a 
very valuable base, but only a toe- 


hold compared to the one in the 


East, on which it depended for 
the supplies shipped around Cape 
Horn. 

We Federal Unionists would do 


everything possible to build inter- 


,national law from this UN toe- 
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hold on the coast of universality, 
though not at the fear-ridden, im- 
possible speed that my friend, 
Cranston, and the United World 
Federalists insist upon. 

We Federal Unionists recognize 
that our main base must be the 
people who have already done the 
most to replace force with law 
within their own nations—the 
civil liberty democracies with the 
most experience in freely making 
and maintaining law. 

We would face the practical 
fact that they can establish inter- 
national law much further and 
faster between themselves today 
than with the bulk of mankind 
who are either inexperienced in 
making law or accustomed to dic- 
tatorships’ rule of force. 

We Federalist Unionists have 
long taken the position recently 
taken by John Foster Dulles—the 
man Governor Dewey, if elected 
President, is expected to make 
Secretary of State. Testifying 
May 12, before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Dulles said, “I think it quite im- 
practical to organize all the na- 
tions of the world, except the 
Soviet bloc, into a federation. 

“That is just as impossible as 
proceeding under Article 109, 
which is to say trying to federate 
all the world plus the Soviet 
Union.” 

The number of nations you 
could draw together on a basis 
that would be acceptable to us is 
relatively few. They are what I 


might call the free societies, which 
have a long established condition 
of democratic practice and have 
among themselves the machinery 
and procedures for establishing 
and carrying out law. 

Now we Federal Unionists have 
long urged the United States to 
invite these democracies, who 
know how to establish and main- 
tain law, to meet with our dele- 
gates in a federal convention now 
to explore how far they can go 
in establishing law among them- 
selves by forming a federal union. 

We believe the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, the Low- 
lands, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
and a few other democracies have 
evolved now enough to establish 
their political, military, economic, 
and monetary relations on a basis 
of federal law to the degree that 
our 13 original states did way 
back in 1787. 

In short, we would establish in- 
ternational Jaw fully where this 
can now be done and then pro- 
gressively extend all this law to an 
ever wider area by having the 
union admit other nations to it as 
rapidly as practicable—grow uni- 
versal as our 13 states grew to 48. 

Meanwhile remember this point 
—which Mr. Cranston and _ his 
United World Federalist sup- 
porters have been doing their best 
to make people forget—this union 
of the free would also be working 
meanwhile to establish interna- 
tional law through the United Na- 
tions, by extending the latter’s 


powers wherever this could | 
done, at any given time, without 
impairing its universality or ex; 
cluding any nation. 

Nearly all the impulse for such} 
United Nations evolution now 
comes from the democracies. But| 
their constructive materials, we 
fear, cannot make the long tri a 
around “Cape Veto” as quickly asl 
they can in my friend Cranston’ S| 
mind. Federating the democra-} 
cies requires no UN decision; 
and, consequently, Russia cannes 
veto it. | 

And so, slowly eastward oven 
the high mountains facing the 
coast and rapidly westward over 
the plains, we Federal Unionists} 
would progressively establish in- 
ternational law until we reached 
the golden spike of universal free 
world government. 

For nearly ten years now, we 
have urged this time-tested plan 
How much more are you peopl 
going to pay in taxes, inflated) 
prices, and atomic war, before 
you put your money on the pla 
that built the Union Pacific an 
the U.S.A.? I leave it to you. 


(A pplause.) 


Moderator Morse: | 


Thank you, Mr. Streit. Now we 
will hear from Mr. Alan Cran- 
ston. Mr. Cranston, a veteran of 
World War II, was a foreign cor- 
respondent in Europe during the 
rise of Hitler and Mussolini. His 
book, Killing of the Peace, was 
rated by the New York Times as 


one of the ten best books of 1945. 
Alan Cranston is a member of the 
National Executive Council of the 
World Federalists. I am happy to 
present Mr. Cranston to you. ( Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Cranston: 


I have not come here to argue 
with Clarence Streit. We share 
the conviction that world govern- 
ment is necessary if the world is to 
survive. We differ only as to 
method. 

Our nation knows that England, 
France, and the great majority of 
the other nations which Clarence 
would have us join in federation, 
were on our side in World War II 
and will be on our side in World 
War III if it comes. 

To refuse to federate with other 
' mations, nations which also were 
on our side in World War II, on 
' the grounds that they are not quite 
as democratic as we, might well 
lose us many of our present 
friends and allies. 

Twenty Latin-American nations 
to the South would hardly con- 
| sider it good nor neighborly. If 
Clarence Streit insists upon ex- 
cluding Mexico, India, yes, even 
Russia from his proposed union, 
he must also exclude Mississippi. 
| (Applause.) 
| All through the world tonight, 
| there is an uneasy foreboding that 
we are stumbling toward World 
} War Ill. I know a philosopher 
‘who tried to comfort a woman 
‘who was fearful that an atomic 
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bomb might blow up the world. 
He said, soothingly, ‘Don’t let 
it worry you. It isn’t as if this 
were a major planet.” 

And I know a practical business- 
man who is trying to find out 
which bank west of the Rockies 
has the deepest safety deposit 
vaults. 

I have here House Joint Reso- 
lution 34, introduced in our Con- 
gress by Representative Trimble of 
Arkansas, proposing an amend- 
ment to our Constitution to pro- 
vide us with a new Government 
if we lose our present Government 
in an atomic attack. 

He proposes that if Washington 
vanishes in an atomic cloud, sur- 
viving governors of surviving 
states shall meet to select a new 
President. 

One of Wayne Morse’s col- 
leagues in the Senate has a simpler 
suggestion. He proposes that we 
amend our Constitution to provide 
that we elect two Vice Presidents 
and that we forbid one of them 
ever to go to Washington. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

The United World Federalists 
and people all over the world in 
growing numbers, hold that na- 
tional and international law are 
alike inadequate to prevent war 
because, enforceable as they are 
only by separate sovereign nations 
acting individually, they are not 
enforceable. 

International law as we know it 
sufficed to drive the Captain Kidds 
from the seas but today, in our 


search for security, we are not 
greatly concerned with pirates. We 
are now concerned with the jet- 
propelled rockets carrying atomic 
wat heads. We are concerned 
with radioactive clouds bearing 
drops of death. We are con- 
cerned with invisible armies of 
lethal bacteria. 

We <annot rely upon mere 
agreements to deal with these 
threats to the very existence of life 
upon earth. We need a new form 
of international law in a new and 
stronger sense. 

The UN can only establish in- 
ternational law adequate to abolish 
wart if it ss given a legislative 
body to enact laws as the city 
council, the state legislature, or the 
annual Congress enacts laws. 

It can only abolish war if it is 
given an executive body to admin- 
ister the laws as mayors, presi- 
dents, and prime ministers carry 
out laws in nation after nation. 
It can only abolish war if it is 
given courts to interpret the laws, 
as national laws are passed upon 
trom county courthouses all the 
way up to the Supreme Court. 

At present the United Nations 
Assembly can only make recom- 
mendations; it cannot write laws. 
The Security Council can be 
stopped dead by the veto, and the 
International Court of Justice 
lacks compulsory jurisdiction. 

Can you imagine order in the 
smallest town or the largest nation 
if there were no laws, only recom- 
mendations; if thieves were given 


a veto over the police; and if mur-} 
derers could refuse to go to court?) 

One more basic point. All mem-4 
ber nations, from tiny Iceland toy 
the huge U.S., enjoy equal voting) 
power—one vote apiece in the UN.| 
Before the great powers will re-} 
linquish the veto, they are certain 
to insist upon a fairer system, justi} 
as some of the inhabitants off 
George Orwell’s fabled Animal 
Farm insisted upon an amendmen | 
of the principle: “All animals are} 
created equal.” They added the# 
words “but some animals are more} 
equal than others.” + 


Our first task as Americans is to} 
commit this nation to world law,| 
Then we have the task of winning) 
the whole world, but it is idle ‘al 
talk of reaching a settlement wit 
other nations, including et 
U.S.S.R., without providing worldi 
government to enforce the settle4] 
ment. 


We know as the Russians know 
that there is no way to guarantee 
the observance of any Settee 
without law binding upon both off 


us. 


Today the world under the U | 
resembles the America of 160) 
years ago. At that time, faced 
with war between the Colonies| 
our forefathers gathered to form 
a more perfect union. The Unite d 
States was formed. ) 


We must gather together once 
more, this time to form perfe 
union on a world-wide scale. Carl 
Van Doren has written, “History : 
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now choosing the founding fath- 
ers of the world republic.” 

The man who could be one of 
that group and does not seek to be 
has lost the greatest and the 
noblest opportunity of his life- 
time. (Applause.) 


Moderator Morse: 


Thank you, Mr. Cranston. 
You've struck some hot argumen- 
tative sparks. We shall now hear 
the views of Stephen Fry, an ac- 
credited correspondent in the 
United States for the Norman 
Clark Publications of London, 
England. 

Mr. Fry has been a staff mem- 
ber of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, director of the pro- 
grams for the Palestine Broadcast- 
ing Service in Jerusalem, and re- 
search director of the Research 
Broadcasting Corporation Overseas 
Service in London and New York. 
It is an honor for me to present 
to you our distinguished guest, Mr. 
Fry. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fry: 


In considering anything to do 
with the United Nations, we’re 
considering something to do with 
the future of humanity—not with 
“any one country or people, but 
with all people. 

I'd like to remind you of the 
opening sentence in the Charter of 
the United Nations. It says this, 
“We, the peoples of the United 
‘Nations are determined to save 
succeeding generations from the 


scourge of war and to practice tol- 
erance and to live together in peace 
with one another as good neigh- 
bors.” 

Just remember that. It’s the de- 
clared objective of the members of 
the United Nations—all of them— 
and you know how much they’ve 
done about it. 

As I see it, the United Nations 
could move toward the establish- 
ment of international law, but only 
if its members will acknowledge 
one elementary fact which is this: 
Atomic energy and foreign policy 
cannot exist together on the same 
planet. That is the one fact of 
cardinal importance in our post- 
war existence. I hope I shouldn’t 
refer to the present time as our 
prewar existence. 

Atomic energy and foreign pol- 
icy cannot exist together on the 
same planet. By foreign policy I 
mean the old-fashioned game of 
international power politics. 

Last fall, I asked the American, 
the British, and the Russian dele- 
gations of the United Nations for 
their reactions to that fact. The 
Americans and the British hedged. 
The Russians asked me to define 
my terms, which I did, but I got 
no answer from them. 

These so-called “Big Three” 
were not willing to face the most 
important single fact in interna- 
tional relations today. 

Now, in discussing the United 
Nations, there’s another thing that 
that you have to bear in mind. 
There is no unity in the United 


Nations today and there’s not very 
much sincere attempt to achieve it. 

I'll give you an illustration, and 
in so doing, ’'m not giving you 
my opinion but that of the former 
head of the Czechoslovakian dele- 
gation, Jan Masaryk. I sat with 
him in the delegates lounge at 
Lake Success one afternoon last 
October, after the Assembly had 
been in session for several weeks. 
The nations of the world were 
milling around us and I turned to 
Masaryk and said, “Tell me, 
frankly, what does all this add 
up to?” 

He looked across at Secretary of 
State Marshall, who was in one 
corner of the lounge, and he looked 
across at Mr. Vishinsky, who was 
in the opposite corner, and then in 
a low voice that was full of pas- 
sionate emphasis, he said to me, 
“Why doesn’t somebody tell those 
two to shut up?” 

There is a great modern park- 
way that leads out of New York 
City to Lake Success. You’d think, 
wouldn’t you, that as you neared 
Lake Success you'd find those open- 
ing words of the UN Charter writ- 
ten in letters of fire beside the 
parkway. But do you? Not on 
your life! They’re not even writ- 
ten in letters of ink above the doors 
or over the dais of the great Assem- 
bly Hall. The real trouble is that 
they’re not even in the minds of 
most of the men who sit in that 
Assembly Hall. 

Why, the American delegation 
at the UN doesn’t even get its in- 


structions from Congress, 
your representatives. I’m telling} 
you, in all seriousness, that the UN 
as it’s operated today is a farce: 
and a fraud. It’s a convenientt| 
pawn in the game of power poli} 
tics. If any of you have pinnedy 
your last hopes to it, don’t; you’ re] 
deluding yourselves. You'll gett} 
no international law from the UN) 
as it stands today. | 

But it could be changed. The! 
UN was and is a great idea and aij 
great ideal, and we can move to 1 
wards its achievement if we want 
to. That’s strictly up to us and to) 
all the people of the worlds Be L 


lished through a United Nations,} 
but it cannot be established! 
through the dis-United Nations asy 
it is today. 

Therefore, we have to alter the! 
UN. How? By telling our mem 
at the UN what they have to do)! 
If each individual, all over =i 
world, cared enough to keep tell-/ 
ing them and organized to keep: 
telling them, the UN could be 
made to work the way we all want 
it to. 

What you would tell your mah 
is, in substance, something like 
this. You would say, “Hey, you,, 
I put you there to get unity, nott 
conflict. You get unity and oat 
it quick, and just read the open-} 
ing words of the Charter, willl 
you?” 

Flood Mr. Trygvie Lie with or 


ders like that, and Mr. Warren 
Austin, and Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan, and all the rest of them— 
mountains of orders from the peo- 
ple. Then you’d see action, and 
unity. 

Then you'd see international law 
begin to be established almost over- 
night. Then, as you drove along 
that parkway, past LaGuardia 
Field to Lake Success, you'd see 

-the automobiles slow down a bit 
and inside them you'd see the ex- 
pressions change on the peoples’ 
faces, and the light of a real hope 
come into their eyes, because they’d 
be reading those words written in 
letters of fire above the road, “We 
the peoples of the United Nations 
ate determined to save succeeding 

| generations from the scourge of 
war.” 
| Those words would then have 

- meaning because, and only because, 

we the people of the world have 
made them have meaning. But 
whether or not we shall do that 

) depends, I think, on whether we 

value human happiness at least as 
much as we value a million dol- 
lars. 

As a soldier, General MacArthur 

has said, “It must be of the spirit 

that we ate to save the flesh.” 


. (Applause.) 


Moderator Morse: 

Thank you, Mr. Fry. I hope 
‘that your postcard proposal will 
not be a house of cards. I sug- 
gest a wise exercise of a free bal- 
{Jot by all citizens is a good way 


to get politicians to put into effect 
the people’s mandate. 

Our fourth speaker is a noted 
woman judge, Reva Beck Bosone, 
city judge of Salt Lake City. She 
has been elected and re-elected to 
the House of Representatives of 
the Utah Legislature, in which 
legislative body she served as 
Floor Leader and chairman of the 
powerful Sifting Committee. 

At the present time, Judge 
Bosone is a candidate to U.S. Con- 
gtess from the Second District of 
Utah. I am flattered to present 
Judge Bosone to you. (Applause.) 


Judge Bosone: 


Mr. Streit, it seems to me you 
believe a few member nations 
should set up housekeeping across 
the street from the United Na- 
tions and have it blazoned in neon 
over the front door, “When you 
can act as we do, come on over.” 

Who are we, the western pow- 
ers, to have such an ego? 

Now Mr. Cranston thinks by 
waving a wand all the troubles 
in the international relationships 
vanish, while Mr. Fry advocates 
scrapping the United Nations be- 
cause the members talk too much. 

How can we progressively estab- 
lish international law? Interna- 
tional law is and long since has 
been established. It needs further 
improvement, advancement, and 
more universal dissemination. 

Down through the ages, inter- 
national law has been a sobering 
and contributing factor on at 


least the plans of aggressor na- 
tions. For it is that great body of 
fundamental principles which be- 
long to humanity and which be- 
came so plain through the teach- 
ings of the Lowly Nazarene. 

Laws, to be effective, are all sub- 
ject to change, and institutions, 
to be strong, are subject to im- 
provement. 

Yes, I can agree with some of 
the speakers here tonight—the 
United Nations is not perfect. No 
product of mankind is. But 59 
nations think the United Nations 
is the best set-up for bringing 
about peace through mutual co- 
operation in each other’s relations, 
otherwise they would not be a 
party to it. 

There are two ways to develop 
international law. The fastest and 
oldest method is by treaty. The 
slow but sure method is that one 
based on past custom and conduct. 
This is yieldatory, lending itself 
to changes and improvements. 

Mr. Cranston would have you 
build international law with a 
police force. The town bully is 
not always the victor ana he is 
a vety lonely person. If public 
opinion were with the town bully, 
he’d be successful. 

I agree with Mr. Fry in this— 
that there is one thing that in- 
hibits the development of interna- 
tional law. It is selfishness, and I 
may add, fear. Some nations not 
only want what is on their plate, 
but what is on the plate of their 
neighbors. 


resentative organ. At any stage of| 
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Individuals and nations need aj 
new slant on what brings happi 
ness. That new slant should add 
Juster to past agreements and put| 
more “dig” in dignity of futurg 
international treaties. i} 

It seems to me that one of the 
strongest arms of the United Na; 
tions Charter in the building of the 
relationship of what it was meant} 
Court of Justice created pursuant | 
to the Charter. | 

If those nations who met at Sart 
Francisco had not had sufficient} 
regard for an International Court] 
of Justice, one, of course, would} 
not have been established. There| 
fore, in my opinion, it is of great} 
relative importance that the Inter} 
national Court of Justice be pre} 
sented an opportunity to function}| 
that it may function in the way 
our own Supreme Court of the 
United States functions in behalf 
of the various states of the United] 
States. | 

The General Assembly of thej 
United Nations is its most rep} 


a dispute or situation where the 
Security Council ceases to function}! 
it may ask for an advisory opinio | 
of the International Court of 
Justice. i] 

Through these advisory opinions} 
Dr. Franz Schick, an eminent} 
authority on international law/| 
says, “If this procedure is fol}! 
lowed, it will be even more diffi: 
cult for recalcitrant governments| 
to defy recommendations of the 


General Assembly upheld by an 
advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice.” You see 
the growth of the practice would 
develop and make strong interna- 
tional law. 

As man pictures a highly civi- 
lized state for the world, he must 
not look through a keyhole. He 
must realize the difference in in- 
dividuals, the differences in. the 
areas of the earth. 

With all the confusion in the 
world and its relationships, 59 


countries have seen fit to try out 
an experiment—that which is in- 
corporated in the United Nations. 
It’s the best we have. It is loaded 
with potentialities and 59 nations 
are agreed to work in it. 

It has taken almost 200 years 
to work out that great experiment 
proposed by the forebears of this 
nation. Surely we are generous 
enough to grant the experiment 
proposed by 59 nations more than 
a paltry three years. 

Another war would prove not 
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who is right, but who is left. We 
have everything to gain for peace 
by gambling with the United Na- 
tions. (Applause.) 


Moderator Morse: 


Thank you, Judge Bosone. Now 
if all you speakers will gather 
round me here before the micro- 
phone, we will have a few ques- 
tions from each other before we 
take the questions from this fine 
audience. Mr. Streit, suppose you 
ask the first question. 

Mr. Streit: Well, both Judge 
Bosone and Mr. Cranston, implied, 
or rather said that we were very 
exclusive in our attitude. I would 
like to remind them and the audi- 
ence that our proposal has a 
double approach—from both the 
east and the west—whereas their 
approach excludes everything ex- 
cept the universal approach. 

Now, since Mr. Cranston 
brought up this question of Latin 
America, I want to ask him this 
question: In the Marshall Plan, 
Secretary Marshall was faced by a 
similar problem. He had five bil- 
lion dollars—he could spread it 
thin all over the world, or he 
could concentrate it on Western 
Europe. He believed in putting 
it in Western Europe, and exclud- 
ing, if you want, Latin America 
at that point. Do you think that 
was wise or unwise? 

Mr. Cranston: I think it was 
very wise. I think the problem is 
entirely different from the task of 
controlling arms everywhere. I 
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think that we are not safe as longy 


as Russia or any other nation is} 


terial weapons, and all the other) 


modern devices of destruction. ||| 


you step up and ask a question? || 
Mr. Fry: Id like to say, if If} 
may, I did not advocate scrapping} 
the UN, as Judge Bosone accused] 
me of doing. I advocated telling || 
it what to do. (Applause.) 
Senator Morse: Judge Bosone, 
do you have a question? | 
Judge Bosone: Mr. Fry, I think | 
anything that is a fraud should|| 
be scrapped, and that’s what you] 
said it was. t 
Mr. Cranston, if you have such 
a world government as you have | 
described tonight, what about the 
voting. Would this correspond 
to democratic forms of voting? 
For instance, a vote in China would | 
be the same as a vote in India, or a! 
vote in the United States? 
Mr. Cranston: The principal | 
plan I proposed about the United | 
Nations for representation in a 
world government, and there is a | 
great deal of talk yet in the UN | 
about a world government, suggests | 
that we get away from the one. 
vote per nation rule now pertain- | 
ing in the UN, that we go not en- | 
tirely to population as the source 
of representation, but that we con- 
sider three elements—first, popula- 
tion; second, economic power; and 
third, education and literacy—thus 
translating effective power in the 
world into voting power. Thus 


no nation would lose its position 
in the world; we would simply 
translate power into voting power. 

Senator Morse: Mr. Streit, your 
question? 

Mr. Streit: Well, I would like 
to ask Judge Bosone what weight 
do you give to experience and to 
freedom. Senator Morse paid a 
very strong tribute to the impor- 
tance of freedom in this whole 
question, and we Federal Unionists 
share that belief 100 per cent. 
Well, now, I would like to ask 
Judge Bosone just what weight she 
puts on freedom in the making of 
laws. 

Judge Bosone: We have plenty 
of freedom—if I understand your 
question correctly, Mr. Streit—in 
establishing policy in the United 
Nations, if the policy is strong 
enough and people live up to the 


practices. 
Me. Streit: It is individual free- 
dom. I thought that was the sense 


in which Senator Morse spoke. 

Judge Bosone: Individual free- 
dom in what? 

Mr. Streit: The Bill of Rights. 
There are countries, such as Soviet 
Russia, and other countries that 
have dictatorships where these 
rights are not available. I believe 
in doing what we can, in an asso- 
ciation such as the United Nations, 
with these countries, but what are 
you going to do in establishing 
real law with countries that have 
this dictatorial system? 

Judge Bosone: I think through 
practice. I think through practice 


in the United Nations and through 
the freedom that one has with the 
cther in free discussion and free 
establishment of policy in the 
United Nations we can arrive at 
the individual freedom of every- 
one in each country. 

Senator Morse: 
has a question. 

Mr. Cranston: Id like to cross 
examine the Judge for a moment. 
She said that international law for 
a long time way back has had a 
sobering influence on aggressors. 
If so, there must be a great group 
of drunken historians who tell us 
that in the past 4,000 years we have 
had precisely 265 years of peace. 
Now, the question I would like 
to ask the Judge is this: Is it com- 
mon practice in Salt Lake City to 
refer to the police force as the 


Mr. Cranston 


~town bully? (Laughter and ap- 


plause.) 

Judge Bosone: No, certainly 
that is not true, and, of course, if 
I am going to be cross-examined, 
Mr. Cranston, I have the right, I 
think, Senator Morse, to stand on~ 
my constitutional rights. I could 
say I don’t remember, or I may 
incriminate myself. Mr. Cranston, 
what is it that enforces law? It 
certainly isn’t the police force—it’s 
public opinion. 


Mr. Cranston: It’s the police 
force plus public opinion. We be- 
lieve that there is developing 


throughout the world a_ public 
opinion demanding that world 
government be achieved as a solu- 
tion to ever-recurring wars. 


Senator Morse: That’s all we 
have time for as far as questions 
from the speakers to each other. 
Now, while we're getting ready 
for our question period, I’m sure 
that you, our listeners, will be in- 
terested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air originating from Mac- 
Arthur Court on the campus of 
the University of Oregon in 
Eugene. We are the guests of the 
Council on World Affairs. 

Our question tonight is “How 
Should the United Nations Pro- 
gressively Establish International 
Law?” Our speakers are Clarence 
Streit, Alan Cranston, Stephen 
Fry, and Judge Reva Beck Bosone. 
In just a moment, you will hear 
questions from the audience. 

The complete text of this pro- 
gram is printed in the Tow1' Meet- 
ing Bulletin, which you “uay se- 
cute by writing to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. En- 
close 10 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. Allow at 
least two weeks for delivery. A 
six-months’ subscription to the 
Town Meeting Bulletin is $2.35; 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Senator Morse: We have a very 
fine representative audience of 
Eugene people ready to question 
our speakers. Our assistants are in 
the aisles with portable micro- 
phones. People with questions are 
holding up their question cards 


one year, $4.50. A trial subscrip- 
tion of eleven issues is $1.00. | 

In order that this may be truly) 
America’s Town Meeting, we are} 
now on an extensive nation-wide} 
tour to enable thousands of our} 
listeners to attend and participate} 
in the broadcast as we go from 
city to city. 


Another way by which you can} 
make this your Town Meeting is 
to send us your ideas for future} 
subjects. Won’t you write us and] 
suggest a question? Or if you have 4 
no particular question in mind, || 
let us know the topic you prefer—}| 
topics dealing with domestic issues, | 
foreign affairs, or sociological | 
matters. 


We test the public interest in! 
suggested subjects by listing them 
on our question ballot which is. 
distributed at each broadcast. 
Members of the audience vote for 
the question they believe would 
make an interesting program. So| 
let us hear from you. Help us| 
make this your Town Meeting. 


Now, for our question period 
we will return you to Senator 
Wayne Morse. 


to indicate the person to whom 
the question is directed. We will 
start with the question from this 
gentleman right over here to my 
left. 

Man: Mr. Streit, how can we 
establish international understand-— 


ing or cooperation among nations 
with such wide interpretations of 
moral responsibility? 

Mr. Streit: I like that question 
very much, because it is realistic. 
There are wide divergencies in the 
world, and if we are to establish 
law, we have got to keep our eye 
on that point from the very be- 
ginning. 

My answer to that question is 
that we can establish it with the 
countries where the divergencies 
are widest along the lines that 
Judge Bosone advocated tonight— 
through the United Nations, 
through the development of inter- 
national law—in that sense. 

That is a slow process—it is not 
fast enough. We can go much fur- 
ther among the nations that are 
least divergent in their concepts of 
politics, in their economic con- 
cepts, and in their economic and 
other interests. 

We Federal Unionists would 
solve the problem on that side 
by uniting on a federal basis those 
countries whose minor divergen- 
cies permit that type of govern- 
ment, and then develop as time 
goes on from the two sides. 

Senator Morse: Now a question 
to Mr. Fry, from a gentleman to 
my tight. 

Man: Mr. Fry, do you think 
that there ever will be unity in the 
United Nations so long as all na- 
tions are engaged in greedy profit 
making? 

Mr. Fry: Sorry, I missed the 
end of that question. 
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Senator Morse: Will you repeat 
the question again, please? 

Man: Do you think that there 
ever will be unity in the United 
Nations as long as all nations are 
engaged in greedy profit making? 

Mr. Fry: You are really under- 
writing the point that I made, 
which is that people in this world 
have got to decide whether they 
are more interested, or at least 
equally interested, in human happi- 
ness or a million dollars. It is 
a basic question; it is a part of the 
art of living. Shall we balance the 
material with the spiritual? My 
answer to your question would be 
“No,” but the problem before hu- 
manity surely is to find out how 
to live and the answer to that one 
is to balance the material with the 
spiritual, When you can do that 
you will have a balance that will 
allow people to live together. 

Senator Morse: We have a 
question for Mr. Cranston. 

Man: Id like to address Mr. 
Cranston. What do you think is 
Russia’s attitude toward interna- 
tional law or world government? 

Mr. Cranston: At a meeting in 
Poland last autumn when the 
Cominform was formed, the Com- 
munists devoted great attention to 
the growing demand for world 
government throughout the world. 
Zhdanov, who is often mentioned 
as being the logical successor to 
Stalin, devoted 25 minutes of a 
50 minute speech to the world 
government movement, indicating 
their realization of the growing 


power of the world government 
idea. He accused the world govern- 
ment movement of seeking to dis- 
arm the Communists ideologically. 

We believe that so much force 
is developing throughout the 
world, in this country and in more 
than a score of other lands, that 
no nation, Russia nor any other, 
will be able to withstand the grow- 
ing demand for world government 
as the answer to wart. 

Senator Morse: I shall now take 
a question from the gentleman in 
the gallery here showing the No. 4 
card. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Judge Bosone. How can we build 
international goodwill as a power- 
ful factor in progressively estab- 
lishing international law? 

Judge Bosone: 1 think we have 
built a good deal of goodwill 
through the establishment of in- 
ternational law. I think if we can 
proceed with codification of in- 
ternational law, we will make 
strong international law. I think 
as long as we have 59 nations that 
have declared they are part and 
parcel of the United Nations—I 
believe that by that signification 
they are willing to build a strong 
international sentiment. 


I agree with Mr. Cranston that 
each country—because now we 
have 59, and I believe that people 
in the United Nations think we 
are going to have 60 immediately— 
that with the 59 nations, the 
power of public opinion is going 
to shame out those who have come 


| 
in with a selfish interest, and thy 
over-all picture will be publit 
opinion for peace. 

Senator Morse: Before I recog} 
nize another question from the| 
floor, I would like to recogniz¢| 
Mr. Ray Siegenthaler, chairman oj 
the Eugene Council on World 
Affairs, and our host for this eve: 
ning. I’m going to call on Mri 
Siegenthaler to ask a question o : 
one of the speakers, but first 1] 
would like to have him tell us 
very briefly about the activities off 
the Council. Mr. Siegenthaler. 

Mr. Siegenthaler: Senator Morse 
J think that I can best sum up 
what the Council is by referring 
to a remark that Mr. Fry made: 
We think that peace is the people’ 
business. We are a group of loc 
citizens, simple citizens, represen4 
tatives of various service clubs, vet- 
erans’ organizations, labor unions, 
teachers, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and other groups. 

We are trying to learn about 
world problems. We are studying 
all the proposals that are made, 
and, Senator Morse, when we have 
decided what we think is right, we 
are going to try to tell you what 
to do back in Washington. 

I can assure you that if a Coun- 
cil member writes to you, for in- 
stance, about a United Nations 
problem, he has probably heard 
some competent speakers and he 
has indulged in some heated dis- 
cussion in one of our meetings 
here. He is probably informed on 
the subject. 


I'd like to direct my question to 
Mr. Fry. I think we should take 
advantage of his British back- 
ground and ask him whether the 
British people know anything 
about some of our proposals, such 
as Federal Union, United World 
Federalists, the Culbertson Plan, 
and so on, and what they think of 
those plans. 

Mr. Fry: I am sorry to say that 
I haven’t been in England since 
1945, but from what I read and 
hear from visitors from England, 
I think that the answer is yes, 
they undoubtedly have heard of 
Union Now, Clarence Streit’s book, 
long ago, and they have heard of 
the World Federalist movement, 
and similar movements that are 
abroad today. But my informa- 
tion is that they are curiously apa- 
thetic about the future of them- 
selves, and the rest of the world, 
which I deplore. 

Mr. Cranston: On what’s hap- 
pening elsewhere, I would like to 
point out that in England 125 
members of the House of Com- 
mons are now in a committee with- 
in Parliament working for world 
government. 

In France, they have written into 
their constitution a clause author- 
izing France to enter a world 
government. Italy has done like- 
wise. In Belgium, Prime Minister 
Spaak is for world government; 
in India, Nehru. All over the 
world this movement is develop- 
ing. We in America are lagging 


behind. 
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Senator Morse: Mr. Streit, do 
you have a comment? 

Mr. Streit: 1 would like to add 
the word that they are for world 
government—many of these people 
—but a great many of the realistic 
leaders are for the Federal Union 
method of carrying it out. They 
have been held back in the past in 
Europe, in England, in France, in 
Belgium, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, because they believe that we 
Americans must take the lead in 
that. That is the reason they 
themselves are now talking more 
of the European Union. They are 
awaiting a lead from us. 

Senator Morse: Now, I recog- 
nize the questioner to my left. 

Lady: My question is directed to 
Mr. Streit. People in the past 
have preferred and _ supported 
other forms of government than 
democracy. Do you propose to en- 
courage or suppress totalitarian 
representation? 

Mr. Streit: I certainly do not 
propose to encourage totalitarian 
representation. We do not propose 
to suppress it, either. What we 
are aiming to do is to protect the 
free system by uniting the free 
in the way that freedom has always 
been protected. 

Senator Morse: Do any of you 
speakers wish to comment on this 
answer? Mr. Fry? 

Mr. Fry: 1 would just like to 
ask Mr. Streit in the context of 
that last question—I would like to 
ask this: Since modern wars are 
total wars, is it possible, is it prac- 


ticable, in this modern age to have 
anything but total peace? 

Mr. Streit: I don’t know what 
“total peace” means. I don’t think 
that we'll have anything like total 
peace until the millenium. I do 
believe that we can get peace for 
a period of—well, there is no pan- 
acea, there is nothing that is fool- 
proof. Even in our own country 
with the federal system—a far 
superior type of government than 
we are likely to get in the world— 
we had a Civil W.:. So we can’t 
have any such thing, it seems to 
me, as total peace. 

We must take our risks, and the 
most reasonable way of all these 
ways it would seem to me, is to 
put as much power as possible be- 
hind the system that gives the 
greatest guarantee that that power 
will be used lawfully, and not 
aggressively against others. I 
haven’t time to tell you why I 
think the free system does that, 
but I wish I had the time. 

Senator Morse: Mr. Fry doesn’t 
seem to agree with that answer. 

Mr. Fry: I like to know reasons 
for things. I would like to know 
why, if you can have total war, 


you can’t have total peace. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Streit: I don’t know. We 


have not seen total war yet, but 
I wouldn’t discuss that kind of a 
question. The fact is that we must 
have, it seems to me, a reason- 
able, practical attitude on this 
policy. If we can gain the time, 
for 30 or 50 years, so that the 


evolution necessary for 
highly divergent peoples, that ong 
of you questioners referred tal 
earlier this evening—we must gairy 
the time for that evolution 
take place peacefully. But to do 
that, we can proceed, if you think 
it possible, by writing postcards} 
to Mr. Trygvie Lie. You can pro- 
ceed, possibly by putting all your 
trust in the system of customary} 
law, or you can try to make aj 
world government of everybody at} 
once, or you can follow the planj 
we propose. i 

Senator Morse: Judge Bosonej 
wishes to make a comment. | 

Judge Bosone: 1 am very muchi 
interested in this discussion of total 
war and total peace. You can see} 
how far down we would have to} 
begin to build up if we began) 
with any of these systems that m | 
co-speakers are speaking about. 
We have begun with a Unitedi 
Nations. It was the consensus} 
of 51 nations in 1945—we had ah 
beginning there. 

I can’t see what Mr. Streit has) 
to offer in his system that cannot be; 
covered, perhaps, in the United! 
Nations as it is already set up. I 
think we're going places in the} 
United Nations if we'll stick by it] 
and work within it. (Applause.)| 

Senator Morse: Mr. Cranston?} 

Mr. Cranston: 1 don’t understand) 
how Clarence Streit’s plan gives) 
us more time. The Russians— 
and we're talking about war with 
the Russians when we talk about 
war—know that England, France, 
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Belgium and the Scandinavian 
countries will be on our side if 
we have a war. How does federat- 
ing with them—doing what is al- 
ready practically done—alter the 
peace situation, Clarence? 

Mr. Streit: The fact is they don’t 

know they’ll be on our side if war 
comes. Mr. Cranston forgets his 
history very, very rapidly. Look 
back into the beginning of World 
War IJ. The Germans didn’t 
know at all, and even the British 
didn’t know, whether the Cana- 
dians and Australians would be 
behind them when war came. As 
a matter of fact, it was by a very, 
very close vote that Canada voted 
‘to get behind the British. 

The same is true in Australia. 
'There was an alliance between 
ithe Belgians and the French, but 
when the French needed the Bel- 
'gians the most, what became of it? 
‘When the British needed the 
French the most, what became of 
‘that alliance? 

Senator Morse: I am going to 
ask for a question from the floor 
‘on international law. The lady on 
‘my right. 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Cranston. Exactly what is the role 
of the United World Federalists 
in attempt toward establishing in- 
ternational law? 

Mr. Cranston: The United World 
Federalists, with chapters in al- 
most evety State in the Union, 
with members running into the 
tens of thousands, and _ with 
friends and supporters running 
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into the millions, is seeking to 
commit this Nation to world gov- 
ernment by telling every American 
by every conceivable means about 
world government—what it means, 
how it would work, how we can 
get it. We are out to get a Con- 
gress and an administration com- 
mitted to world government, and 
only when we have committed this 
Nation to that principle—only 
then can we begin to worry about 
the Russians and the other lands 
which ma, present a secondary 
problem. Our task first is to 
commit this Nation to world gov- 
ernment by election to office of 
people commited to that program. 

Senator Morse: We have time 
for about two more questions. So, 
Ill take one from the gentleman 
in the gallery. 

Man: My question is directed 
to Mr. Fry. If atomic power has 
no place in establishing interna- 
tional law, what proposal have 
you for voiding this destructive 
force from the world? 

Mr. Fry: The point that I was 
trying to make about the fact 
which I placed before you is 
this—that atomic energy and for- 
eign policy, by which I mean 
power politics, cannot exist to- 
gether on the same planet. The 
next step in thought from that is 
that you cannot do away with the 
existence of atomic energy. It’s 
here to” stay. Therefore, since they 
cannot exist together you have got 
to do away with the old concep- 
tion of power politics. You may 


not want to live with Russia, but, 
by golly, you’ve got to do it— 
or else. (Applause.) 

Senator Morse: One more ques- 
tion. The gentleman on my left. 

Man: My question is to Clarence 
Streit. Won’t this plan fail like 
the League and World Court un- 
til some teeth are put into the 
United Nations so as to enforce 
the laws they do make? 

Mr. Streit: I think that the idea 
of putting teeth into the United 
Nations is quite an illusory one, 
I am sorry to say, just as it was 
with the League of Nations. 
When you have nations that are so 
divergent as those 59 nations that 
Judge Bosone has reminded you of, 
you cannot possibly get together 
on a basis that will really have 
teeth. You can get those teeth 
among the few democracies. 

Senator Morse: Now, while our 
speakers are preparing their sum- 
maries of tonight’s question, here 
is a special message of interest 
to you. 

Announcer: This week, you 
probably heard or read that Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, this fall, will 
become a regular television feature 
of the American Broadcasting 
Company. Until other television 
stations go on the air, Town Meet- 
ing will be presented first by 
ABC’s eastern network, consisting 
of television outlets in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, and Boston. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have the 


program filmed and rushed 
plane to other cities. 


Since 1935, radio audience; 
have depended upon America’) 
Town Meeting to bring then| 
the nation’s foremost speakers iil 
discussions of problems affectins| 
our national life. Now they will 


j 


not only hear the forums, but they 
will also see the speakers and thi 
audience. In this eventful year 
when the grave issues that fac 
the American people are to be re 
solved in a national election, it i 
particularly significant that radio’ 
most popular forum becomes ag 
important television program. 

Keep listening from week te 
week for further Town ia 
television news. 


| 

Now for the summaries of to 

night’s discussion, here is Oregon’ 
Senator, Wayne Morse. 


: 
: 


Judge Bosone: We are all reach 
ing, it seems, for the same goal 
Democracy has been working to 
night—four opinions, all different 
and all have been heard and ques 
tioned. We are not going to hav 
a fist-fight after this meeting, jus 
because we differ. I don’t believ 
there will be war just because 5: 
nations don’t agree at this time 
We have the greatest idea of th 
ages in the United Nations—tha 
idea sprang from intelligence, ex 
perience, and desire. Let’s be fait 
miracles don’t happen. Give : 
time to prove its value. (Af 
plause.) 


Senator Morse: Judge Bosone. 


a 


” 


_ Senator Morse: Now, Stephen 
Fry. 

_ Mr. Fry: When the shouting’s 
“all over, and the debates are all 
finished, and the captains and the 
pings have departed, one thing 
pel ways remains—the motives in 
‘men’s hearts. 

_ Now you can go out and get 
anything you want. But what do 
jyou want? Happiness or material 
)power? To balance these two is, 
'as I have said, surely the art of 
living together. If, and only if, 
that’s what humanity wants, it can 
establish a United Nations and 
effective international law. If hu- 
manity doesn’t care, maybe God 
will try rabbits next time. (Ap- 
_plause and laughter.) 

Senator Morse: Alan Cranston. 
Mr. Cranston: Clarence Streit 


eo Judge Bosone hold that we 


ust get peace in order to get 
orld government. I hold that 
e must get world government in 
“order to get peace. Our national 
experience and the entire human 
‘record indicates this: There can 
be no peace without justice, no 
justice without law, no law with- 
out government to formulate and 
‘enforce it. World peace requires 
world law. (Applause.) 

Senator Morse: Now, Mr. Streit. 

Mr. Streit: This discussion has 
lead hither and yon but remember 
ithe Union Pacific, remember the 
vother speakers have not denied the 
common sense of building from 
th ends to the middle, but yet 
they have insisted on building 
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only from one end—the end of 
universality. If you want more than 
that, if you want to do that and 
also federate the democracies, go 
as far as you can in that direction, 
then count yourself on the side of 
Federal Union. (Applause.) 

Senator Morse: Thank you, Clar- 
ence Streit, Alan Cranston, Steph- 
en Fry, Judge Reva Beck Bosone, 
for helping us to understand a lit- 
tle better the complexities of this 
problem of international law. I 
want to thank the Eugene Council 
on World Affairs and its chairman 
Ray Siegenthaler for making this 
program possible. 

Next week, your Town Meeting 
will originate in Hollywood where 
the vital question will be, “Should 
Congress Pass the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Bill Now?’ Langdon 
Post, former chairman of New 
York City Housing Authority and 
Regional Director Federal Hous- 
ing Authority of Western States, 
and C. J. Hagerty, ex-secretary of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor, will take the affirmative. 
Milton J. Brock, president of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders and one other speaker 
will uphold the negative. 

Dr. Lewis Browne, well-known 
writer, will be your moderator. 
The following week, your Town 
Meeting moves north to Stockton, 
California, where Miss Erika 
Mann, Captain Harry Butcher, and 
Dennis W. Brogan, will discuss, 
“What Should We Do in the Ber- 
lin Situation?” 
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25. What Should We Do for Europe 
Now? 

26.How Can We Keep America’s 
Economy Free and Strong? 

29. What Should We Do To Check Ris- 
ing Prices? 

31. What Future for Europe? 

32. Are Civil Liberties Threatened in 
America? 

33. How Can We Combat Anti-Amer- 
ican Propaganda in Europe? 

34. How Can We Maintain Prosperity 
and Avert Depression? 

35.Is Christianity Losing to Material- 
ism ? 

36. Which Road to Peace in 1948? 

38. Should the President’s European Re- 
covery Plan Be Adopted? 

39. How Can We Find beace of Mind 
in This Atomic Age? 

40. Should the President’s Tax Plan Be 
Adopted? 

41.Is Big Business Too Big? 

42. How Can Peace Be Maintained in 
Palestine? 

43. Are We Losing Our Moral Stand- 


ards? 
44, Should the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Plan Now Before Congress Be 


Adopted? 
45. What’s Wrong With the Comics? 
46.Is Our Free Enterprise System 
Threatened by European Socialism? 
47. Which Way America — Fascism, 
Communism, Socialism, or Democ- 
racy? 
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and Prosperity? 


vised With or Without Russi 
Now? 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements? 


Groups Which Aim To Destre 
Democracy ? 

What’s Wrong With Our Cities? 
What Will Stop Strikes? 
Whom Should the Republica 
Nominate for President? 

Whom Should the Democra 
Nominate for President? 


Successfully ? 


Coming Election? 
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